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. ghe Hournal of Belles Hettres. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The fourth year of the “ Library” is drawing 
to a close, and fresh arrangements are making 
to continue the fifth. The subscriber reviews 
the course of the publication with much satis- 

‘faction, and feels a pride (a becoming pride, 
ye trusts) in having been the means of distri- 
buting so extensively and economically such a 
quantity of literary information. 

That the “ Library” has assisted in creating 
and improving a taste for general literature, in 
circles where such taste had previously been 
mparatively a stranger, the most ample testi- 
"mony has been afforded; and to continue and 
E oxtend this beneficial influence, the proprietor 
trusts he may assert, without’the imputation of 
E> sentimentality, that he is actuated by a strong 
ion beside mere pecuniary considera- 
™ tions. These certainly must be attended to, or 
the other would soon be extinguished. But he 
frankly acknowledges the pride of paternity. 
and feels all the connecting and endearing ties 
consequent on such relationship. For this 
enfant ainé et cheri, therefore, he fondly be- 
speaks the continued approving countenance of 
those who have so generously heretofore pa- 
tronised him. 











This enfant has a host of retainers, whom, 
*# from habit or some other equally powerful 
cause, he will not dispense with, in the shape 
‘of papermakers, clerks, printers, devils, (boy- 
| devils, and some too of another gender), all of 
“whom he peitinaciously considers as indispens- 
“9B ably necessary, and is determined to-have them 
@ as associates. For this purpose, he does not in- 
stabsolutely on specie payments—five and ten 
Mlar promissory notes being found lighter 
and equally efficient. To indulge his whims 
“even thus far, however, is at times rather in- 
benvenient ; and as he will not suffer a refusal, 
pwithout threatening a felo-de-se, (a catastrophe 
at Which parental feciings stand aghast,) an 
imious request is made of those who have 
bithe 0 countenanced him, to continue thei; 
DP brt as well as approbation—and they may 
fest assured that every contribution will be 
ithfully appropriated, by his guardian, 
~ . ADAM WALDIE. 












































































































‘THE ORIGINAL. 
BY THOMAS WALKER, M. A. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Barrister at Law, and one of the Police Magistrates of the 
. Metropolis. 


Originally published in — weekly numbers, in 1835, 
1836. 


No. IV. 
Iraty.— Written at Vienna, in 1822. 


“ Fair Italy! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all art yields, and nature can decree.”—Byron. 


I have-seen Italy, from Pestum to Roveredo, during 
the most brilliant season of a very brilli year. I 
have seen it and enjoyed it, by sunlight and by moon- 
light, each hour in the twenty-four, from the dawn of 
spring to the ripeness of autumn. I have watched the 





sun set upon “the relics of almighty Rome,” and rise | 
upen the bays of Naples and Mola di Gaeta. Fluating 
in a gondola, with the setting sun behiad me, I have 
seen the full moon illuminating the towers of Venice, | 
and I have wandered in the Coliseum by her light. I} 
have seen her at Florence, shining through the eg 
brilliant foliage, with myriads of fire-flies glittering be- 
neath. I have watched her silvery light streaming over | 
the waves in the bay of Naples, before purpled by the 
setting sun, , 

I have seen vegetation bud and come to maturity, 
unchecked by frost or blight, and uniting the freshness 
of spring with the fulness of summer, _ I have inhaled 
the powerful odour of the orange-flower, and the deli- 
cate fragrance uf the vine, listening to the song of the 
nightingale on a lovely evening by the bay.of Naples. 
I have seen the vast remains of Adrian’s villa, rising in 
broken masses from amidst the ilex, the pine, the cy- 
press, and the olive, mingled with the blossoms of the} 
peach, the cherry, and the most beautiful shrubs—all | 
canopied by a deep and cloudless azure—crumbling , 
arches, amid sombre evergreens, and the gayest gar- 
lands of crimson and white—such a contrast, and sych | 
a harmony ! | 

I have ridden a hundred and fifty miles in vigorous 
health, between Nice and Genoa, with thesmooth and 
beauteous Mediterranean on my right, and the snow- 
covered, rugged Alps on my left—through olive and 
lemon groves, with towns and villages, convents, bridges, 
rocks, and dells, all romantically blended together. I 
have sailed on the magnificent gulf of Genoa, and the 
enchanting bays of Naples, Mola di Gaeta, and Baie. 
I have seen the lovely gulfs of Villa Franca and la Spe- 
zia, and the falls of ‘Verni and Tivoli. 

I have breathed ‘the gales of spring on the banks of 
the Tiber, and in the delicions environs of Naples. I 
have traversed the Lago Muggiore, and the luke of Como, 
and have bathed in the soft and limpid waters of the 
Lago di Garda. I have gathered the most. delicious 
fruits fresh from the tree, and have passed during the 
vintage through loaded vines, hanging-on trellises or in 
festoons, for miles and miles. I have exercised during 
the freshness of morning, enjoyed at ease the tran- 
quil glow of the mid-day sun, and sat uncovered at inid- 
night beneath the starry azure—feeling simple @xist- 
ence delicious enjoyment. ‘ 

I have visited St. Peter’s again and again; I have 
seen it illuminated in th® imterior and on the exterior. 
I have seen the Apolio‘and the Laocoon by torch-light, 
and have passed hours before the Venus de’ Medici, and 
the master-pieces of Raphael. : a 

I have stood upon the Alban Hill, ‘and looked along 
the Appian Way, a ruin itself, bordered on each side for 
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an evening, on foot and on horseback, over the inspiring’ 

solitudes of the Campagna di Roma. 
* * 
* * 
Even in thy desert, what.is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are iful, thy waste 
More.-rich than the other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, ard thy ruin pores | ; 
With an immaculate charm, which cannot be defaced. 


T have visited the ruins of Pestum, of Tusculam, and 
of Pompeii. I have leaned over the crater of Vesuvius in 
darkness, listening to the fiery storm below. I have 
explored the stupendous remains of the palace of the 
Cesars, and of the baths of Titus,and Caracalla. I have 
viewed from Cecilia Metella’s tomb the three ranges of 
aqueducts magnificently stretching across the plain, and 
once connecting the walls of the “ Eternal City” with 
the distant mountains—now standing in solitary grand 
eur, broken, and overgrown with ivy and wild-flowers, 
I have descended into the tombs of the ancient Romans; ~~ 


bd Fair Italy! 
<* ” 


” 


| visited the dungeons of their captives, and followed the. 


track of their triumphs. I have wandered over the — 
scenes which Virgil has sung, stood where Cicero ha-  __ 
rangued, and walked on the very road which = + 
loved to frequent. 





THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH. 
(Continued.) 


After making many blunders in my endeavours to — 
improve my health, I discovered that J had fallen ‘= 
the great, but, I believe, common error of thinking how~ 
much food I could take in order to make myselfs 
rather than how much I could digest to make mi 
well. I found that my vessels were overch , and 
my whole frame encumbered with supeFfluities, in con- 
sequence of which I was liable to be out of order frou 
the slightest exciting causes. I began to take less! 
and more exercise, purticularly before breakfast, at whi 
meal | confined myself to half a cup of tea and a very 
moderate quantity of eatables. I dined at one o’eloc 
from one dish of meat and one of vegetables, abstaining 
from every thing else, and I drank no wine, and : 
half a pint of table-beer. At seven I had tea, observi 
the same moderation as at breakfast, and at half past 
nine a very light supper. IfI was ever hungry during 
any other part of the day, I took a crust of bread, or 
some fruit. My care was neither to anticipate my ap. 
petite, nor to overload it, nor to disappoint it—in facty 
keep it in the best possible humour. I continued this: 
course almost invariably for several months. It was . - 
now the middle ofa very fine summer, and | was-resid- 
ing at home in the country, alone with my mother, who 
was a remarkably easy and accommodating. person, and 
to the contentment she inspired me vit a attribate a 
good deal of the extraordinary state | arrived at. She 
used frequently to say she could not help looking at me, 
my features were so changed. Indeed I felt a different 
being, light and vigorous, with all my senses sharpened. 

I enjoyed an absolutely glowing existenee. I cannot 
help mentioning two or three instances in proof of my ~ 
state, though I dare say they will appear almost ridicu-: 
lous, but they are nevertheless true. It seems that from . ’ 
the surface of an animal in perfect health, there is an ~ 
active exhalation going on, which repels impurity; for 
when I walked on the dustiest roads, ‘not: onlys 

but even my stockings, remained free from = 
way of experiment, I did not wash my fate for ok, 
nor did -one see, nor I feel, any difference. One day . 
I took hold of the brauch of a tree to raise myself from - 
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{the ground, when I was astonished to fecl such a buoy- 


auey as to havescarcely any sense of weight. Intkis . 
state all my sensations were the real and marked indi- 





fifteen miles with ruined tombs. I have wandered. many 
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Cations of my wants. “No faintness, nor cfaving, but a 
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on urable keenness of appetite told me when to eat. 
was in no uncertainty as to when | ought to leave off, 


for I ate heartily to a certain point, and then felt dis-| 


tinctly satisfied, without any feeling of oppression. No 

‘ but a pleasing composure preceded my desire 

for rest, and I woke from one sound glowing sleep, com- 

__ pletely refreshed. Exercise was delightful to me, and 

"enough of it was indicated by a quiescent tendency, 

“Without any harassing sewsation of fatigue. I felt, and 

I was itiaccessiblé to disease ; and all this I at- 

tribute ‘to the state of my digestion, on which it seems 

to me entirely depends the state of man. Being in 

health, it is easy % keep so, at least where there are 

») facilities of living rationally; but to get into health 

whilst-living in the world, and after a Jong course of ig- 
norance or imprudence, is of difficult attainment. 

I donot consider it at all necessary, or even desirable, 
to be strict in diet, when the constitution is once put 
into good order; but to accomplish that end, it is cer- 

inly essential. It also requires great observation and 
attention to know what to practise and what to avoid 

> in our habits of life; and I see people constantly doing 
what is precisely the most prejudicial to them, without 
Teast consciousness of ‘their errors. It is now so 
‘Wong since I was in the same state myself, that I find 

* some difficulty in recollecting with sufficient exactness 
what I might have thought it necessary to lay down for 
the benefit of valetadinarians. I will, however, in my 


next number, give some of the must important particu- 
lars. 


TIE EVE OF BATTLE. 


“The emperor kept the watch in the midst of his 
braye men. The night presented a remarkable spec- 
tacle :—two armies, the one of which, its front extended 
upon a line of six hours’ march, fired the air with its 
lights ; in the other, the lights seemed to be brought into 
oné small point; and in the one, as well as the other, all 
was watchfulness and motion. The lights of the two 
armies were at half cannon shot distance respectively ; 
the sentinels were almost touching, and there was not 
a single motion on 6ither side which could not be heard 
by the other.” 

The above passage, cut out of a newspaper, is part of 
Bonaparte’s bulletin of the battle, I belicve, of Auer- 
stadt. I give it for its resemblance to the beginning of 
Shakspeare’s chorus to the fourth act of Henry the 
Fifth. The bulletin was fresh from the reality; and it 

"makes me believe that that poet’s description must have 
“been taken from some chronicle, or from some military 
writer, Indeed I have often thought, that much of what 
is ordinarily attributed to imagination, is rather the re- 
sult of a talent for happily appropriating what has been 
seen, or heard, or read, and that Shakspeare possessed 
this talent in a more eminent degree than any other per- 
“son ir any age or country. Notwithstanding his im- 


® perfect education, he has interwoven classical and scrip- 


tural lore into his works with more skill and beauty 
than Milton, or any of the most learned writers, and 
ofteh in a manner nearly imperceptible. It is my belief, 
that those who trust much to imagination and little to 
observation, will never make a lasting impression on 
mankind. Imagination, I think, can properly do little 
else than more ot less vividly colour outlines taken from 
reality, and I doubt that even Ariel and Caliban are al- 
+ greed exceptions. 

i i subjoin the greater part of the chorus, on account of 
other resemblances, ‘besides those in its beginning, to 
the extract from the bulletin. In the first place, Henry 
and Bonaparte are equally represented as keeping the 
watch in the midst of their men. Secondly, the pre- 
sence of the hero of Agincourt is made to produce the 
same reanimuting effect, which the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s produced upon his fainting troops towards the con. 
clusion of the battle ot Waterloo ;—and lastly, Bona- 
parte’s apprehension through the night lest the English 
should be gone, as mentioned by General Gourgaud, and 
the exclamation attributed to bim, when he saw them 
in, the morning—“ Now I have these English dogs !"— 

@ parallel in the national feeling described by Shak. 
speare.. Dr. Johnson, whose strength did not lie in 
tical criticism, coldly says of these choruses, “ The 
dines given to the chorus have many admircrs; but the 
truth is, that in them a little may be praised, much 
must be forgiven.” 
* = * 2 + * * 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night, 
The hum of cither army stilly sounds, 
That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
t whispers of each other's watch. 
Fire answers fire ! and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umber'd face. 








Proud of their : 

The-confident and over-lusty- 

Do the low-rated English play 

And chide the cripple tardy-gaited night, 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, doth limp 
So tediously away. The poor condemned English, 
Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morrow’s danger 

O, now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruincd band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to tent, 
Let him cry— Praise and glory on his head ! 

For forth he goes, and visits all his host ; 

Bids them good-morrow with a modest smile, 

And calls them—brothers, friends, and countrymen. 
Upon his royal face there is no note, 

How dread an army hath eurounded him ; 

Nor doth he dedicate one jut of colour 

Unto the weary and all watched night ; 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint 

With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, placks comfort from his looks... . . 


al. dice; 
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PUNCTUALITY. 

If you desire to enjoy life, avoid unpunctual people. 
They impede business and poison pleasiwe. Make it 
your own rule not only to be punctual, but a little be- 
forehand. Such a habit secures a composure which is 
essential to happiness. For want of it many people live in 
a constant fever, and put all about them into a fever too. 
To prevent the tediousness of waiting for others, carry 
with you: some means of occupation—a Horace or 
Rochefoucalt, for.example—books which can be read by 
snatches, and which afford ample materials for think- 
ing. 


AGRICULTURE. 


In looking into Coleridge’s Table Talk the other day, 
I met with a passage in high cominendation of the poet 
Cowley’s essays. [t put me in mind of an extract I 
formerly made frum the one in praise of agriculture, 
which I give below on account of its beauty. On some 
future occasion I mean to pursue the subject, with re- 
ference to its present state in this country. 


EXTRACT FROM COWLEY. 

The first wish of Virgil was to be a good philosopher— 
the second, a good husbandman; and God (whom he seem- 
ed to understand better than most of the most learned 
heathens) dealt with him just as he did with Solomon— 
because he prayed for wisdom in the first place, he add- 
ed all things else, which were subordinately to be de- 
sired. He made him one of the best philosophers and 
best husbandmen; and, to adorn and communicate both 
these faculties, the best poet. He made him, besides all 
this, a rich man, and a man who desired to be no richer. 
To be a husbandman, is but a retreat from the city; to 
be a philosopher, from the world; or rather, a retreat 
from the world as it is man’s, into the world as it is 
God’s. 

But since natnre denies to most men the capacity or 
appetite, and fortune allows but to a very few the oppor- 
tunities or possibility of applying themselves wholly to 
philosophy, the best mixture of haman affairs that we 
can make, is to be found in the employments of a coua- 
try life. It is, as Columella calls it, “ Res sine dubita- 
tione proxima et quasi consanguinea sapientiz,” the 
nearest neighbour, or rather, next in kindred, to philo- 
sophy. Varro says, the principles of it are the same 
which Ennius made to be the principles of all nature, 
earth, water, air, and the sun. It does certainly com- 
prehend more parts of philosophy, than any one profes- 
sion, art, or science in the world besides; and therefore 
Cicero says, the pleasures of a husbandman, “ mihi ad 
sapientis vitam proximeé videntur accedcre,” come very 
nigh to those of a philosopher. There is no other sort 
of lifé that affords so many branches of praise to a pane- 
gyrist: the utility to a man’s self; the usefulness, or 
rather necessity of it to all the :estof mankind ; the in- 
nocence, the pleasure, the antiquity, the dignity 

If great delights be joined with su mach innocence, I 
think it is ill@one of men not to take them here, where 
they are so tame aid ready at hand, rather than hant 
for them in eourts and@:cities, where they are so wild, 
and the chase so troublesome and dangerous. We are 
here among thewast and noble scenes of nature: we are 
there among the pitifal shifts.of policy; we work here 
in the light and open ways of the divine bounty; we 
gtype there in the dark and confused labyrinths of hu- 
man malice ; our senses are here feasted with the clear 


.| ticated the 





and genuine taste of their obje 

re, and for the most part overek 
their.contrarics; here is harmless and of 
there guilty and expensive luxury, 

I shall only instance one delight more, gp 
tural.and best-natured of all_ others, ang 
companion of the husbandman: anduhs 
taction of looking round about hum, an 
but the effects and improvements ¢ 
diligence ; to be always gathering 
at the same time to behold others ripen 
budding: to see all his fields and 
the beauteous creatures of his own ir 
like Gud, that all his works are good , . 2 

A man would think, when he is in a ee 
that it were but a vain, irrational, : 
for a great company of men and 
down in a room together, in a hundred sete 
and figures, to no purpose and with no desis 
is there among our gentry, that does 
dancing-master for his children as soon ag 
to.walk? But did ever any father p i 
his son, to instruct him betimes in the 
provements of that land which he intend 
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MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

To have traveled has many advanti 
that annoyances and dangers, in recolle 
sources of pleasure ;—add to which, in the 
Scripture, “the affliction is but fora 
the recollection endures for years. Tad 
are beginning their travels to bear this 

A few days after the eruption of Ve 
ary, 1822, I ascended the mountain, in 
friend, and attended by Salvatore, the 
guide. It was night before we arrived at 
which at that time, we were told, was near 
ters of a mile in circumference. We Y 
over the edge of this vast caldron, whilst-thet 
times boiled up as if it would overwhelm ag 
a stormy pent-up sea, and presenting thei 
ance of molten irun, obscured by smoke ‘hes. 
sink down in silence, and leave us in total.darka 
forgot ourselves in the awfulness of the séene 
tore reminded us that it was scarcely ss 
We had not left the place above two minutes, 
heard a crash. Salvatore went back to sem 
proceeded, and on his return informed us, tha 
spot where we had been lying was précipitaté 
crater. I thought he said so to enhance 'the! 
the expedition. When we arrived at the -begi 
the descent, he shouted as loud as he ‘could? 
signal to a boy whom he had stationed at the 
cone, with orders to hold up a torch for asi 
No torch appeared, und fearing the boy hady 
we proceeded in darkness, except where li 
very brilliant colours of the yet burning 
notwithstanding his experience, missed his way 
came somewhat confused. knew we 
of falling into hollow places, crusted over, Wy 
deep into hot ashes, which burnt off a pair of 
hose drawn over my fcet and legs for protectin 
phureous smoke became so suffocating tha 
have sunk under its effects, had not Salvatore 
the expedient of breathing through two or @ 
our silk handkerchiefs, which, to our sur pri 
us instant and almost complete relief. Atleny 
repeated shoutings, the torch was raised; and 
reached the boy, we found he had been’ 
roasting eggs for us on the lava, instead of liste 
the signal. _Afier sleeping at the Hermitage 
inn upon the mountain, we reascended in ties 
to see the sun rise ; and we were then n 
sible how narrowly we had eScaped destructi@ 
part where we had been lying had wholly dita 

Later in the spring, I made two other @% 
first with a party of thirty-five, including ladies 
tlemen, servants and guides. Whilst we wi 
the summit of the mountain, one of the gen 
posed, in a sort of joke, to Salvatore, to desu 
crater, then in a state of repose. Sulvatore 
his word, and they immediately set off, fol 
grees by every male present, more after the® 
sheep than of rational beings. We arrived” 
the bottom, which was at considerable ¢ 
fall of smail fissures, through which issued 
flames, afd we were obliged to keep changing¢@ 
on account of the heat through our shoes. «# 
ing position necessary in reascending the; 
exposed us to a sulphureous vapour which waa! 
ly annoying, and my harry to escape made, 
the expedient of the handkerchief, On 
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ae found that one of the servants was missing, but 
<a Deets wa could take steps for his safety, he crawled out 
c= suffocated. It was a rash adventure, undertaken 
too precipitately to guard against danger, had there 
Se been any, of which we were dnt. 
; My last expedition afforded nothing worthy of note, ex- 
/. gopt a scene at Salvatore’s, where I arrived by night with 
> a party of ladies, yn their way to sleep at the Hermitage, 
na paratory tu an ascent the next morning. Salvature’s 
puse stands in a court-yard, and has the stairs on the 
utside. As our arrival was expected, the court was 
soon completely filled with asses and mules, each under 
he conduct of a boy carrying a torch. Salvatore posted 
himself at the foot of the stairs, with his jacket slung 
ike a military pelisse, and a truncheon in his hand. 
“Phe steps above him were occupied by blooming English 
girls, waiting their turns to be seated on such animals 
as he should select. The eagerness of the boys for pre- 
srence—Salvatore’s vchement but graceful action, as he 
d forth his oaths and brandished his truncheon— 
the passiveness uf the ladies—the contrast between their 
-sgomplexious and the swarthy ones of the Italians, a con- 


" trast-much heightened by the waving torches, the in- 
cessant vociferation, and the triumph of each success{ul 
* “gandidate, as he navigated his fair charge through yield. 


as > 
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& rivals—formed altogether a scene of such striking 


that the lapse of thirteen years has effaced from 
my recollection nothing of its freshness. 


No. V. 
THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH.—Continued. 


As I have stated in the beginning of this number, | 
Il follow, in my observations upon health, the fami- 
and desultory style, writing down what I have to 
gay just as it occurs to me. 

“This is the golden rule—Content the stomach, and 
the stomach will content you. But it is often no easy 
fatter to know how, for, like a spoiled child, or a way- 

i wife, it does not always know its own wants. It 

will for food when it wants none—will not say when 
byt has had enough, and then be indignant for being in- 

' wil! crave what it ought to reject, and reject 

it ought to desire ; but alj this is because you have 

ied it to form bad habits, and then you ignorantly lay 
poof'mature your own folly. Rational discipline is 
< yas necessary for the stomach, as for the aforesaid child, 

9 BS aforesaid wife, and if you have not the sense or 


‘resolution to enforce it, you must take the conse- 
quences; but do not lay the fault upon another, and 
< “especially one generally so kind, if you would but follow 
Wher simple dictates. “I am always obliged to breakfast 
+ S before I riso—my constitution requires it,” drawls out 
4 @ fair votary of fashion. “ Unless I take a bottle of 
“port after cinner,” cries the pampered merchant, “I am 

never well.” “Without my brandy and water before I 
PWgo'to bed, I cannot sleep a wink,”-says the comfortable 
> r; and all suppose they are following nature ; 
hat sooner or later the offended goddess sends her aveng- 

ministers, in the shape of vapours, gout, or dropsy. 

~ ® Having long gone wrong, you mast get right by de- 
» ogtece; there is no summary process. Medicine may 
ist, or give temporary relief; but you have a habit to 
tendency to change—from a tendency to being 
@ tendency to being well. First study to acquire 
Mposure of mind and body. Avoid agitation or 
of one or the other, especially just before and after 
meals, and whilst the process of digestion is going on. 
® SG end, govern your temper—endeavour to look at 
“Sthe bright side of things—keep down as much as possi- 
“le the unruly passions—discard envy, hatred and nia- 
THiew, and lay your head upon your pillow in charity with 
pmankind. Let not your wants outrun your means. 
Whatever difficulties you have to encounter, be not per- 
Hexed, but only think what it is right to do in the sight 
of Him who seeth all things, and bear without repining 
> Bthe result. When your meais are solitary, let_ your 
eh ts be cheerful; when they-are social, which is 
Y plbe avoid-disputes, or serious argument, or unplea- 
int topics. ‘ Unquict meats,” says Shakspeare, “ make 
‘digestions ;” and the contrary is produced by easy 
tversation, a pleasant project, welcome news, or a 
ely companion. I advise wives not to entertain their 
bands with domestic grievances about children or 
nts, nor to ask for money, nor produce unpaid bills, 
opound unseasonable or provoking questions ; and 
husbands to keep the ceres and vexations of the 
to themselves, but to be communicative of what- 

is comfortable, and cheerful, and amusing.” ~~ 
“With respect to composure of body, it is highly ex- 
lent nut to be heated by-exercise, either when begin- 
i meal, or immediately after one. In both cases 
mentation precedes digestion, and the food, taken into 
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tances. A pees h 
was driven ly just after a full meal; it dropped 
down dead, and at the desire of some labourers, who 
thought it was too good to be lost, a butcher forthwith 
proceeded to dress it. When the hair was scalded off. 
the skin presented in some places a somewhat livid hue, 
and when the stomach was opened, the contents were 
so extremely offensive, that all present, of whom I was 
one, were obliged to fly, and the carcass almost imme- 
diately became a mass of patridity. - The second case 
was that of a man in the service of a relation of mine, 
who, after a harvest supper and a hot day’s labour, was 
thrown in a wrestling match, by which he instantly died, 
and decomposition took place so rapidly, that it was 
with difficulty his body, within four-and-twenty hours, 
could be placed in a coffin. Whilst I was subject to the 
affection of the trachea before mentioned, I frequently 
brought on the most distressing attacks, and sometimes 
instantaneously, by heating myself just before or after 
meals. Even dressing in a hurry ought to be avoided 
previously to a meal, and I should advise all, especially 
invalids, to be ready a little before-hand, as the mind is 
also often in a state of hurry prejudicial to digestion. 
After meals, stooping, leaning against the chest, going 
quick up stairs, opening or shutting a tight drawer, pull- 
ing off boots, packing up, or even any single contortion 
or forced position of the body, has each a tendency to 
cause fermentation, and thereby produce bile, heart- 
burn, difficulty of breathing, and ether derangements. 
I have often experienced ill effects from washing my 
feet at night instead of in the morning, fasting, which 
is decidedly the safest time. Of course persons in high 
health may allow themselves liberties, but*those who are 
at all liable to indigestion, cannot be too observant of 
even their most trifling actions. In my next number I 
shall take up the subject of diet. 
SAYINGS. 

Private comfort and public magnificence constitute 
the perfection of society. 

Philosophy is a fire of rotten sticks flickering in a 
desert, with all around cold and dark. Religion is the 
glorious sun, cheering and illumining universally. 

What an annoyance are long speakers, lony talkers, 
and long writers !—people who will not take time to 
think, or are not capable of thinking accurately. Once 
when Dr. South had preached before Queen Anne, her 
majesty observed to him, “ You have given me a most 
excellent discuurse, Dr. South; but I wish you had had 
time to have made it longer.” “ Nay, madam,” replied 
the doctor, “if I had had time, I should have made it 
shorter.” The model of a debate is that given by Mil- 
ton, in the opening of the second book of Paradise Lost. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Mellichampe, a Legend of the Santee, by the 
author of the “ Yemassee,”’ “ Guy Rivers,” &c. 
Harper & Brothers. —* Mellichampe”-is a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Simms's last work, “The Par- 
tisan.”” Several of the principal characters, 
Blonay, Humphries, and others, figuring equally 
in both. It labours, therefore, under a disad- 
vantage which will be felt by readers not 
previously acquainted with the Partisan,—the 
motives that influence the actions of several of 
the dramatis persone being made knowr only 
in that work. ‘The cause for Blonay’s ran- 
corous hatred and bloodhound-like pursuit of 
Humphries’ life, (a chief, and perhaps the most 
interesting, feature’in the novel,) will not be 
understood froin “ Mellichampe” alone. Aside 
from this drawback, the present tale has many 
great merits: it has been written with more 
care, and is superior, in point of style, not only 
to its immediate predegessor, but, we think, to 
all thé author’s previous'works. The heroine, 
Janet Berkeley, is more to our taste, because 
more gentle and subdued, than her sisters of 
old; though she and Master Mellichampe,—a 
very irrational, hot-headed, patience-trying per- 
son, hero though he be,—taik love oftener and 
longer than we. think either necessary or pro- 
fitable. Of the characters, the best is perhaps 
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of Horseshoe SON, 
nature, love and fidelity 
Achates of the hero; the 
wedging up of Blonay i 
a very striking, though, 
stances of the case, and 
cunning forecast of character, 
probable catastrophe. Scipio, tone 
the prince of Cuffees; and to hin We 
exceptions. ‘ Nebber gempleman,” @ 
himself, “hit nigger, if he kin help it; 
a nigger’s a ’spectable character wh 
help heself.” We think that Mr. 
generally very successful with his ne; 
racters. On the whole, Mellichampe 
pronounced equal in interest, afd: 
execution, to the author’s other works, 
East and West.—This new work 
author of “ Clinton Bradshaw,” is a 
ment upon the author's first essay, jf 
we have tried to welcomeits. But it does no 
reach our standard of perfection or | of ex- 
cellence ; it will not survive a brief ora dubious 
existence in the knowledge of even the votaries 
of novels or novelty. e have been accu 
‘of fastidiousness in our remarks upon the cur- 
rent books and literature of the day, and we 
mean to justify the charge. While every thing 
which has the luck to get into print and to 
called a novel or a poem is lauded by the pre 
we are likely to possess few new books of 
merit; if mediocrity, or worse, if inferiority 
receive the meed of praise justly due only to 
superior genius and art, the best works @ 
receive no higher stamp; and the result is, 
discouragement to modest excellence. “The 
present system has exhausted epithets of ap- 
proval upon undeserving dulness which plumes 
its sleepy wings for repeated flights, and exul 
in the success of having filled its pockets fror 
the effect of indiscriminate puffing. _ It gries 
us to refuse the current coin to autho 
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forward their productions te our ; 3 but 


while we are honest we shall cont tO ex- 
press our sentiments, regardless of 
of the disappointed, or the malice of the 


having no genius themselves, wou ) de- - 

mand of us to say their brass is gol ery 

fatal delusion among modern writers. fiction 

and verse, is the humble opinion they — 

of its difficulties: genius is all, art and 

thing ; an opinion erroneous in philosophy, and 

unfounded in fact. On what productions, ; 

alive by the love of agea} shall we found . 

an axiom? on the elaborate tenderness of Eu- 

ripides ; the chastened beauty of Sophocles ; 

the costly weavings of Ben Johnson; the dili- 

gent opprity of Virgil; the Gierusa' 

Tasso; the Commedia of Dante;* the patient 

wrought enchantments of Ariosto? The 

rism ought to run thas: “ Genius with 

and toil is nothing,” and novel writings 

genius or art and toil is worse than 

Let us have some standard, and 

their right names. ae Fy 
Medical Journal_—We hav 

of the excellent Medical Journal 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard, which we 

next week as it deserves. sie 
Roderick Random.—The 

forth an edition of the Adventures of Rode 

Random, with illustrations- by Cruikshar 

correspond with their previous neat 

Humphrey Clinker, both of v 

of.an extensive sale. 
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Wrazall.—The conclusion of Sir N. W. 
Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs will be found 
in our pages to-day. - Its perusal, as far as we 

- can ascertain, has given universal satisfaction ; 


. 80-Much so that we are encouraged to publish 


hig previous work, to which the present is a 
séquel; this we shall endeavour to do at an 
early day. 

A Gossip’s Story, which we commence in 
the present number, is a novel of sterling ce- 
lebrity, by Mrs. West, which has never been 


‘reprinted in America. It has stood the test of 


“time, being one of those stories which never 

out, because the portraits are drawn with 
2 tom nature. [ts brevity will enable us 
toComply with the promise made in our last 


volume, to inscrt im the present, the Anec- 
dotical History of the Second and Third Cru- 


~sades, by Keightley, the first part of which gave 


our readers so much pleasure and information. 
Messrs. Nuttall and Townsend.—The friends 
of science are already aware that Mr. Nuttall! 
- has recently returned in safety from his late 
long and hazardous overland expediiion to the 
Pacific Ocean ; and we have now the pleasure 
to add that the whole of his extensive collection 
in Natural History has reached. this city unin- 
jured. Among the plants are very many new 
species; and in the department of conchology, 
Mr. N. has brought some highly interesting 
novelties, both from the salt and fresh water. 
We have on a former occasion mentioned 
the arrival of the birds collected by Mr. ‘T'own- 
send, the companion of Mr. Nuttall. Mr. 'T. 
is still prosecuting his laburious researches on 
the Columbia river ; but in order that his valu- 
able discoveries in ornithology may not be 
unreasonably delayed, and at the same time to 
prevent their being anticipated by other natu. 
ralists,a part of his observations have been read 
before the Academy of Natural Sciences, pre- 
paratory. to publication. This first memoir 
describes twelve new species of birds chiefly 
from the forests of the Columbia river. They 
have all been drawn by M. Audubon in his 
finest style, and will appear in the next number 
of his splendid work on the Birds cf America. 
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LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Muller’s Physiology of Man; Part I., translation from 
the German, by W. Baly, ii.D., M-.R.CS., Graduate of 
the University of Berlin. 

Kidd’s Comic Scrap-Book for 1837; a Parlour Port. 
folio of unique Engravings, from the pencils of George 
and Robert Cruikshank, and the late Robert Seymour; 
engraved in the first style by Thompson, Williams, 
Slader, &c. &c, 
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List of New Books published tn London to the 
latest dates. 


The Confessions of an Elderly Gentleman, by the 
Countess of Blessington, with six plates, from drawings 
by E. T. Paris, } vol. ‘Transactions of the Zoological 
Society of London, Vol. II., Part I. Description of the 
Ancient Marbles in the British Museum, with engravings, 
Part VII., 4to. Brande’s~ Manual of Chemistry, 4th 
edition, I-vol. 8vo- Affection’s Keepsake, Original Poe- 
try, for 1837, 32mo. Twelve Months in the British 
Legion, by an Officer of the 9th Regiment, 12mo. The 
Philanthropist, a Tale, by a Lady. Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual for 1837, containing a Tour in [reland, by L. 
Ritchie. Cavaliers of Virginia, a Historical Romance, 3 
vols. 12mo. Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of 
Canino, written by himself, Vol. I., 8vo. The Friend- 
ship’s Offering for 1837. The Biblical Keepsake for 
1837. Tales in Verse, by Mary Howitt, 18mo. The 


Christian Lacon, by William Martin, 32mo. ‘The Flow- 


ers of Loveliness, Second Series, Imperial 4to. The 
Forget-Me-Not for 1837. The English Annual for 1837, 
8vo. ‘ 





In the Press: 


Kidd's Golden Key to the Treasures Knowledge; 
a Century of Wisdom in all its various Branches ; illus- 
trated with engravings -and vignettes by George and 
Robert Cruikshunk, Seymour, and Bonner. Also, The 
Tradesman’s Oracle ; a Stepping-stone to Fortune. The 
Political [History of England fiom the close of the twenty- 
fifth century, by Frederick Von Raumer, Vol. I. 
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Fiew American Publications. 


The Desultory Man. By G. P. R. James. 2 vols. 
12mo. Harper & Brothers. 

Harry O’Reardon, or Illustrations of Irish Pride. By 
Mrs. S.C. Hall. 1 vol. Carey & Hart. 

. Delphine. By Madame de Stael Holstein. 3 vols. 
12mo. Carey & Hart. 

The Canary Bird, and other Tales, originally German, 
transluted from the French. 18mo. Philadelphia: C. 
Donahue. 

Brownlee’s Lights and. Shadows of Christian Life. 1 
vol. 12mo. New York: Jno. S. Taylor. 

Christian Retirement, or Spiritual Exercises of the 
Heart. By the author of “Christian Evidences.” New 
York : Jno. S. Taylor. 

The Adventures of Roderick Random. By T. Smollett, 
M.D. With illustrations by G. Cruikshank. 1 vy 12ino. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


It was one of the great objects of * Waldie’s Library,” 
“to make good reading cheaper, and to bring literature 
to every man’s door.” That object has been accom. 
plished ; we have given to books wings, and they have 
flown to the uttermost parts of our vast continent, carry- 
ing society to the secluded, occupation to the literary, 
information to all. We now propose still further to re- 
duce prices, and render the access to a literary banquet 
more than twofold accessible; we gave and shall continue 
to give in the quarto Library a volume weekly for two 
cents a day; we now propose to give a volume in the 
same period for less than four cents a week, and to add 
as a piquant seasoning toethe dish a few columns of 
shorter literary matters, and a summary of the news and 
events of the day. 

The Select Circulating Library, now as ever so great 
a favourite, will continue te make its weekly visits, and 
to be issued in a form for binding and preservation, and 
its price and form will remain the same. But we shall 
in the first week of January, 1837, issue a huge shect of 
the size of the largest newspapers of America, but on 
superior paper, also filled with books of ithe newest and 
most entertaining, though in their several departments 
of Novels, Tales, Voyages, Travels, &c., select in their 
character, joined with reading such as usually should 
fill a weekly newspaper. By this method we hope to 
accomplish a great good ; to enliven and to enlig!iten the 
family circle, and to give to it, at an expense which shall 
be ho consideration to any, a mass of reading that in 
book form would alarm the pockets-of the prudent, and 
to do it in a manner that the most sceptical shall acknow- 
ledge “the power of concentration can no farther go.” 
No book which appears in Waldie’s Quarto Library will 
be published in the Omnibus, which will be an entirely 
distinct periodical. 


TERMS. 


Wacote’s Lirerary Omnisus will be issued every 
Friday morning, printed on paper of a quality superior 
to any other weekly sheet, and of the largest size. It 
will contain, 

Ist. Books, the newest and the best that can be pro- 
cured, equal every week to a London duodecimo volume, 
embracing Novels, Travels, Memoirs, &c., and only 
chargeable with newspaper postage. 

2d. Literary Reviews, Tales, Sketches, notices of 
buoks, and information from “the world of letters,” of 
every description. ' 

3d. The news of the week concentrated to a small 
compass, but in sufficient amount to embrace a know- 
ledge of the principal events, political and miscellaneous, 
of Europe and America. 

The price will be two dollars to clubs of five sub- 
scribers where the paper is forwarded to one address. 
To clubs of two individuals, five dollars; single mail 
subscribers, three dollars. The discount on uncurrent 
money will be charged to the remitter; the low price 
and superior paper absolutely prohibit paying a discount. 
Subscribers to the Library, two dollars and a half. Mail 
remittances to be post paid. 


On no condition will a copy ever be 
ment is received in advance. ‘ 
As the arrangements for the of-th 
literary undertaking are all made, and the pron 
redeemed all his pledges to a generous public fey 
years, no feur of the non-fulfilment of the contes 
be felt. The Omnibus will be regulatty i 
will contain in a year reading matter equal in ames 
two volumes of Rees’s Cyclopedia, for the smalls 
mentioned above. ; > 
Address, post paid, ADAM WALD 
46 Carpenter St. Philadits 
0A specimen number, how ready, will be forwas 
to those who request it, provided such request 
free of postage. 
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On the first of January next, will be pub 
ed from this office, No. [. of the | = % 


AMERICAN MEDICAL LIBRAM 
AND INTELLIGENCER, © 


Edited by—eraNvILLE sHaRP PATTISON, a 


ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M. D. “4 

The “Library” will be published iy 
monthly parts, on the Ist and 15th @ 
month, and the publisher pledges himm 
nothing shall prevent its appearance reg 
on the days of publication. Each party 
tain 128 pages, and will be divided inte. 
parts, the “ Library” and the “ Intelligene 
The latter will occupy, in each number, f 
sixteen to twenty pages. This partof the w 
witl contain “a concentrated record of medigs 
science and literature,’’ to be made up of ink 
mation of the following kinds :—l1st. Editorials 
2d. Short original communications of interes 
furnished from the practice of the edit 
their friends. 3d. Critical and analytical Sof 
of all original American medical publication 
4th. Analytical notices of the different Ama 
can medical journals. 5th. A peristopic ret 
and detail of the interesting facts contained: 
the European medical periodicals. And, last 
a summary of medical news. a 

The former, the library department, Wil 
occupy 112 pages. It will contain reprit 
of the most valuable .nedical and surgi 
works which appear in Great Britaiip 
will occasionally be enriched with translate 
of medical books, of great interest, from 
French, German, or Italian presses. In seh 
ing books for republication, the editors) 
always give a preference to.those which am 
a practical character, and such, as, inal 
judgment, will be most interesting Wa 
subscribers. . 
TERMS. Pe, 

1. The Library will be published semi-month 
numbers of 128 octavo pages each; 112 of wh 
consist of a reprint of a standard work,—the remai 
of original matter. The whole so arranged that 
work may be bound separately. a 

2. The subscription price will be TEN DOLLAR 
annum, payable in advance. Five dollars will bet 
ed in part payment from a single subscriber. 4 7. 
son remitting payment for ten copies, will be entitles 
a copy gratis. _ 
3. Subscriptions received in January or July off 
year. : Le 
: Subscriptions and orders for this work received: 
the regularagents for my periodicals, and at the 
tion office, by A. W LI E. 

en, e 
REMITTANCES BY MAIL. > 
Oct. 31,—C. Gilbert, Terre Haute, Ia. ¥ 
Nov. 10,— Benjamin R. Blake, Williamsburgh, Va.“ 
15,—JIno. Woods, Jersey Shore, Pa. a 
Oct. 27,—I. L. Gorham, Baton Rouge, La. es 
Nov. 18,—W. A. Newbold, Princeton, N. J. ° way 
——15,—Mervine Benjamin, Bristol Centre, N. Ye = 
—21,—I. W. Hunter, Winsborough, S. C. ee 
—12,—Robert Gowan, Frederickton, N. B. > 3 
——22,—William Belt, P. M., Beltsville, Md. . ~~ 





ji ——24,—W. T. Walters, Farrandsville, Pa. 





